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Atlantic coast to the Pacific by way of the river San
Juan and the lake of Nicaragua.   At that time, however,
Great Britain exercised a Protectorate over the Mosquito
Indians, who occupied the territory through which the
Atlantic end of the proposed canal would pass.    The
American Government therefore laid the project before
Lord Palmerston, then Minister for Foreign Affairs in
the Cabinet of Lord John Russell, and suggested that
Great Britain should join with the United States in fur-
thering the construction of. the canal, and should take
steps to remove the obstacle caused by the Mosquito Pro-
tectorate.    Our Government declined to recognize the
sovereignty of Nicaragua over the mouth of the river
San Juan, which was in the territory of the protected
Indians;   but  expressed   itself   most   friendly to   the
scheme for uniting the two oceans.    It was thought that
the difficulty with regard to the conflicting claims  of
Nicaragua and the Mosquitos might be turned by means
of a direct agreement between Great Britain and the
United  States;  and under the influence of this idea
negotiations were carried on vigorously at Washington
by  Sir  Henry Bulwer, the   British   Minister, and   Mr
Clayton, the American Secretary of State.    They re-
sulted in the treaty of April 19, 1850, commonly called
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the object of which, so far
as territorial rights were concerned, was "to exclude all
question of the disputes  between  Nicaragua  and the
Mosquitos, but to settle in fact all that it was essential
to settle with regard to these disputes as far as the ship
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific, and
the navigation of the river San Juan, were concerned1/'

1 Despatch of Sir H. Bulvuer, Feb. 3, 1850, quoted in Parliamentary
Paper, United States, No. 5 (1882).